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GILBERT LATEY AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Gilbert Latey was born in the year 1626 in 
the parish of St. Issey, which lies on the bold, 
rugged and scantily-populated north coast of 
Cornwall. Wishing to be bound to some 
trade, he chose that of tailor, and, whilst 
still young, exchanged his native place, with 
its bracing Atlantic breezes, for Plymouth, 
and afterwards for London. His situation at 
Plymouth was a very promising one; but his 
master, although making a great profession of 
religion, did not carry it out in practice, and, 
therefore, notwithstanding the offer of the best 
wages given to any man in the town, Gilbert 
Latey, who had “ breathings in his heart after 
the Lord,” felt that it would not be right to 
remain with him. 

He removed to London, where he became 
a successful tradesman in the Strand, and was 
patronized by gentlemen of high rank. But 
no outward prosperity could satisfy the crav- 
ings of his soul, neither could the four ser- 
mons he often heard in the course of a day, 
nor even his frequent private prayers; though 
doubtless being offered in sincerity they came 
up for a memorial before God. “To be a 
seeker,” as his contemporary Oliver Cromwell 
said, “is to be of the best sect next to being a 
finder,” and yet his heart must have often sunk 
as he went from one to another of the most 
eminent preachers of the day, without finding 
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the enlightenment he longed for. Perhaps it 


was but with a faint hope of better success 
that he went one day, when about the age of 
twenty-eight, to the house of a certain widow 
in Whitecross street, where he had been told 
that a meeting would be held by two Friends 
from the North. One of these was Edward 
Burrough, and the fervent ministry of the 
young dales man, then only eighteen, was the 
means 01 showing him that what he had so 
long sought without, he might find within ; 
and once finding his Lord, and experiencing 
that He had redeemed him to God by His 
blood, not for one moment does he seem to 
have hesitated on the right course to be pur- 
sued, though with his wonted keenness of per- 
ception he must have foreseen that a rough 
road lay before him. Nor did he enter on it 
with faltering steps, but rather with rejoicing 
alacrity ; for the Pearl of Great Price was in 
his grasp, and he could only feel that it was 
worth selling all for. His Saviour had re- 
vealed Himself to him, and his soul was 
satisfied. 

At this time Friends were scarcely known 
in London, and Gilbert Latey was one of the 
first fruits of their labors; but twenty-four 
years later, in 1678—so richly did the blessing 
of the Lord crown their zeal—their number 
had swelled to 10,000 in that city alone. 
Gilbert Latey’s good sense and sound judg- 
ment, dedicated as they were to the Lord’s 
service, were of great use in settling the 
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numerous meetings which soon sprung up in 
and around the metropolis. Amongst the 
latter was one at Hammersmith, where he was, 
we find, during forty-nine years “a frequent 
attender, and in measure supporter thereof, 
being as a nursing father thereto, and the 
Lord blessed his unwearied love.” 

This meeting was opened about 1658, after 
Hammersmith had been visited by a Friend 
named Sarah Blackbury, whose ministry so 
affected a woman named Hester Mason that 
she entertained her at her house, and obtained 
permission from her husband for the appoint- 
ment of a meeting there; this, however, he 
withdrew after only one meeting had been 
held, in consequence of the many calumnies 
about Friends which reached his ears through 
his fellow-servants at a Westminster brew- 
house. Fora while it was removed to Chis- 
wick, but was afterwards brought back to 
Hammersmith, where a regular meeting-house 
was built in 1677. 

The first Friends’ Meeting established at 
Kingston waa held in the house of two faith- 
ful followers of Christ; John and Ann Field- 
er, whose only daughter Mary became the 
wife of Gilbert Latey. The Lord Protector 
often resided at Hampton Court at the time 
of the settlement of Kingston Meeting, and 
amongst the many there “ turned to the Lord” 
were—as Gilbert Latey’s nephew and bio- 
grapher says—“ several that then belonged to 
Oliver,” and whom, it is interesting to find, 
continued faithful. But for thirty years it 
was only at the cost of fines, imprisonments 
of long duration, kicks, blows and violent 
beatings with clube and carbines that this 
Meeting was kept up. In 1663 the Kingston 
Friends purchased a burying-ground in Nor- 
biton street, where Gilbert Latey was interred 
in 1705. 

Allusion has already been made to his 
flourishing business as a master-tailor in the 
Strand. Not long after becoming a Friend 
conscientious motives made him decline taking 
orders for the gay, heavily-trimmed costume 
with which the fashionable gentlemen of that 
day attired themselves. This was no slight 
test of principle, and some of his acquaint- 
ance called him mad for throwing away his 
opportunity for making a fortune. His nu- 
merous genteel customers left him, and he had 
to dismiss a large staff of workmen, not 
knowing but that he might be obliged to work 
as a journeyman himself. But, after a while, 
a moderate yet reguler custom returned to 
him; and one may be sure that he had no 
cause to regret this “world’s ungathered 
prize.” In the very midst of this trial, sorely 
blamed by his kindred as well as by others, 
he realized that “it is a blessed thing to be 
immediately under the guidance of God’s 
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hand, cost what it may,” for his inward peag 
appears to have abounded, and he soon 
that the Lord had work for him asa publig 
minister of the Guspel ; “ to call,” as one gf 
his converts writes: “me and many more 
of the ways of the world, and the tradition 
of man, to make God’s truth known.” 
Many of his former customers retained, 
high esteem for him, at which he must hay 
rejoiced, as it frequently enabled him to obtaiy 
their aid on behalf of his persecuted brethrey 
lying in loathsome dungeons. Gilbert La 
was himself once committed to the Gate-hong 
prison in Westminster, with fifteen or sixteg 
others, who had met together to nage 
cell, 





They were thrust into a perfectly dar 

of ten feet by eleven, with wet walls, on th 
cold ground of which they in turn shared th 
privilege of lying, standing being the o 
other alternative; but they knew their Lon 
was with them, and their faith did not fail 
It could not have been long after their liber. 
ation that Gilbert Latey and other Frieng 
pleaded for permission to be imprisoned in the 
stead of some among the many hundred of 
their brethren who were undergoing sever 
suffering from close confinement. 

Although not allowed to make good this 
noble offer, Gilbert Latey was successful in ip 
terceding with Lord Baltimore on behalf of 
the persecuted Friends in Maryland; and 
signally so in his oft-repeated appeals to Lon 
D'Aubigny with respect to the release gf 
Katherine Evans and Sarah Cheevers from 
the inquisition. Lord D’Aubigny has powe 
and interest in Malta, and most readily lip 
tened to Gilbert Latey’s tale of the suffering 
endured by the two Friends immured in the 
Inquisition there. “Some of our people think 
your friends are mad,” he one day remarked, 
“but I entertain a very different opinion.” 

After a captivity of nearly four years, their 
liberation was procured by the mediation of 
Lord D’Aubigny, to whom, in addition to the 
urgent and frequent solicitations of Gilbert 
Latey, George Fox had applied on their 
behalf. Before they left the inquisition, cour 
teous leave waa taken of them by the inquis 
itor and magistrates, and then they knelt 
down and prayed that God would not lay to 
the charge of these officers what they had 
done to them. On their arrival in London, 
they visited Gilbert Latey, who accompanied 
them to the residence of Lord D’Aubigny. 
During the interview they addressed him on 
the subjects which lay nearest to their hearts, 
and at its close added that “were it ia their 
power, they should be as ready in ali love to 
serve him.” ‘Good women,” he answered, 
“for what kindnsss I have done you, all that 
I shall desire of you is that when you pray to 
God you will remember me in your prayers.” 
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Gilbert Latey was about this time a con- 
stant attender at a Meeting which had been 
established, chiefly in consequence of his 
efforts, in a house at Pall Mall, the home of 
a Friend named Elizabeth Trott. For a 
while the company who assembled there were 
unmolested—a rare circumstance in those 
days—but at length a justice of the peace, 
with whom Gilbert Latey was acquainted, and 
to whose protection he had appealed, told him 
that he had been much blamed for his lenien- 
cy in allowing a meeting to be held so near 
St. James’ Palace, the residence of the Duke 
of York, and had now received positive orders 
to disperse it. These orders were soon executed, 
and Gilbert Latey and another Friend were 
taken away as prisoners ; but, though this was 
often his lot, Gilbert Latey patiently perse- 
yered in attending the Meeting, which, after 
the death of Elizabeth Trott, was removed to 
the Little Almonry, where for more than a 
hundred years a Friends’ Meeting was kept 
up. One of the two tenants on the — 
being a master of a boys’ school, the Monthly 
Meeting, with prudent foresight, stipulated 
that he should keep the windows in repair. 

In 1665, the year of the Great Plague, 
although Gilbert Latey had engaged lodgings 
in the country, he abandoned the idea of 
leaving the city whilst so many of his breth- 
ren were in close confinement, and continued 
to minister to their necessities. He likewise 
visited in their own homes many Friends who 
had been stricken with the terrible pestilence, 
and for a long while escaped infection; but 
one day, after sitting in a cold, damp room, 
he took a severe chill, and was soon afterwards 
seized with the disease, at his recovery from 
which many grateful hearts must have 
rejoiced. 

In 1670, after holding several Meetings in 
his native county and during his journey 
thither, Gilbert Latey went to Kingsbridge, 
where the Friends were undergoing severe per- 
secution, particularly two young ladies who 
had lately joined the Society and had been 
committed to prison by a fiery-tempered mag- 
istrate, Justice Bare, for non-attendance at 
church. As Gilbert Latey was acquainted 
with some influential gentlemen of Devon, he 
determined to make an appeal on their behalf. 
One of these gentlemen, “a great knight,” 































who, with his wife and daughters, gave him a 
kind and courteous reception, said that he 
“would do more for Gilbert than for all his 
persuasion in the kingdom.” 
Gilbert Latey entreated him to attend the 
sessions which were soon to be held, to require 
that the young prisoners should be brought 
before the bench, and to urge the justices to 
release them. When the sessions took place, 
this gentleman succeeded in appeasing Jus- 


friends of his 
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tice Bare’s indignation, and, whilst dining 
with him and the other magistrates, told them 
that he had been importuned to use his inters 
est with them for “‘two fine young women, 
Quakers,” imprisoned for not going to church, 
and begged them to favor him by setting them 
at liberty. From his position there was little 
danger of such a request being refused, but 
he knew there was still a difficulty to be over- 
come; the Friends would probably feel a con- 
scientious objection to paying the prison fees 
of an unjust confinement, and might therefore 
be detained on that ground. So he laid down 
some money on the table and said: “ We 
must among ourselves collect as much to give 
the gaoler as will answer their fees; and, here, 
I will begin.” 
of the Friends being sent to Gilbert Latey, 
he did not forget to return “his humble 
acknowledgment” to the knight. 


An account of the liberation 


Before leaving Cornwall, Gilbert Latey had 


learnt, by letters from his London friends, 
that steps had been taken towards pulling 
down Horselydown Meeting-house, and that 
Sir John Robinson, the Governor of the 
Tower, had given similar orders for that at 
Radcliff; and finally he was informed that 
Wheeler Street Meeting-house, the title of 
which he owned, was doomed to like destruc- 
tion. 
of Friends, was a ver 
and had been in the habit of sending scores 
of the quiet Wheeler street worshippers to 
the “ New Prison,” the gaoler of which fully 
carried out the Governor’s wishes by his cruel 


Sir John Robinson, a bitter persecutor 
formidable enemy, 


treatment of the captives; not content with 


severely beating and half starving them, he 


induced the felons under his care to rob them 
of the food which their friends had brought 
them. 

Gilbert Latey made up his mind that this 
Meeting-house should not share the fate of the 
others from any timidity with respect to defend- 
ing the title of it. On his return to London 
he bade his attorney make a formal lease of 
the premises, and let them to a poor Friend. 
This being accomplished, he felt himself 
quite ready to face the Governor, who asked 
him how he dared own any Meeting-house con- 
trary to the King’s laws. To this he answered 
that he had owned it before such a law was in 
existence. “I find you are a pretty fellow,” 
said Sir John—“ pray who lives in the meet- 
ing-house?” “My tenant,” said Gilbert 
Latey. “ Your tenant!” Whatis your ten- 
ant?” exclaimed the astonished Governor. 
“One that I have thought good to grant a 
lease to,” was the quiet response. The Gov- 


ernor finding himself fairly matched, turned 
to a Friend, who had previously had an inter- 
view with him, and said: “I think you have 
now fitted me. You have brought a fellow to 
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the purpose; had your friends been all as 
wise as this fellow, you might have had your 
other Meeting-houses!” This hint, given on 
the impulse of the moment, was taken full 


advantage of. 
To be continued. 





“ DAINTINESS, let it be always remembered, 
is disease, and fastidiousness is weakness.” 


_—- ~~ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A COMMUNICATION. 


In the Intelligencer of 3d mo. 11th, I was 
particularly interested in one of the “ Scraps 
from Unpublished Letters,” as touching a cor- 
responding life and exercise in my own expe- 
rience, opening the way for my pen to suggest 
what has long seemed to me one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why, among concerned and ten- 
der minds, spiritually alive to the truth, and 
realizing this “ great sense of need and open- 
ness to receive it” spoken of, there should 
still be such a scarcity of “laborers to carry 
the living message,” such “an unwillingness 
to labor in the Christ-like way, so little of the 
genuine cross-bearing.” 

“The Macedonian cry,” so touchingly al- 
luded to at the close of the letter quoted from, 
may well make the hearts of the babes in 
Christ yearn to “ be about their F ther’s busi- 
ness,” and in the name of a disciple to hand 
forth the living bread, “broken and blessed 
by {the Master,” to the hungering multitude. 
But when such an one commences in broken- 
ness of spirit to hand forth in public testimo- 
ny the crumbs that are always so blest in the 
sharing, how soon from the dear fathers and 
mothers in the ministry comes the warning 
voice “ Tarry ye at Jerusalem,” “Run not 
before the guide,” “Go not until ye be sent,” 
“Warm not at fires of your own kindling,” 
until the babe just learning to totter, under a 
humiliating sense of its own unworthiness, 
feels unduly restrained, and sits for weeks and 
months under some living exercise before 
having courage to lift the voice for relief, for 
fear of appearing unauthorized. “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” And the divine- 
ly enlightened mind has unquestionably a dis- 
criminating power, enabling it to distinguish 
the true from the false. But when, after a 
patient and long forbearance with a speaker, 
and the right authority is clearly felt to be 
lacking, let me ask the dear ministers and 
elders of the flock, would it not be the better 
way to go to the mistaken or misguided ones 
in private, and lovingly labor to convince them 
of their error? Do those who really need 
the warning voice appropriate it? Is there 
not a self-satisfied condition with such, that 
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closes the door to all general applications of 
| truth,.as meant for some one else? Are not 





the tenderly conscientious and watchful, th 
who feel their unworthiness, ‘‘ even to touch 
thé hem of the Master’s garment,” the y 
ones who do appropriate these things, and th 
cause thereby injured ? 


These queries arise without the slightes 


feeling of censure for any, but with love ang 
good will to all; that we may have our bling 
eyes opened to what our hindrances are, Py 
thus only can we become “ fruitful branches of 
the true vine,” “ bringing forth abundantly ty 
the honor of the Great Husbandman.” 


ONE OF THE Bases, 


—— ——+~om i 


THE FREEDMEN, 
[The following letter, copied and sent to yy 


for publication, was written in reply to ag 
inquiry as to the moral and spiritual welfar 
of the freed people in the Scuth. 


Eps.] 


St. Hexvena, 8S. C. Feb. 21st, 1876, 
My dear Friend :—Your letter reached me 


a few days ago, and I am very willing to do 
my best to give as correct a view as | can of 
the results of emancipation here. 
general condition of the colored people I cam 
not speak from personal knowledge, but their 
condition on these Lea Islands I do know, and 


Of the 


can give a cheerful account of. If anyone 


should come from the North and listen to the 


complaints of former masters, they might 
naturally think the race was retrograding 
fast, and if we compare them with nations 
and races, educated for ages in freedon, civili- 
zation and morality, we might think them 
very low in the scale. But anyone who was 
watched with eager interest as I have, the 
gradual, but sure and marked improvement 
for the last thirteen years, will thank God, 
and take good courage for their future. 

I came down here in 1862, in June; the 
islands had been taken by the army the win- 
ter before. The people were then living on 
this island in huts closely set in lines to 
gether—huts averaging ten by twelve feet, 
with an additional recess just large enough 
for a bed,—most of them with no floors but 
the earth, no beds but a blanket, and into 
these they were crowded no! only one family, 
but two or three. Now over the island in 
every direction, instead of these disgusting’ 
and dirty hovels, are to be seen houses, smal 
indeed, but tidily whitewashed, with a little 
verandah in front, standing in the ten or 
twenty acre lot bought at the land sales, sur- 
rounded by peach and plum trees, with cow 
shed, pig pen, corn house snugly fenced in, 
Not a few of these houses have an upper half 
story for the children to sleep in—a bed-room 
below with a bedstead for the parents. A 
bed of rice straw is considered a requisite by 


———— 
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ery one; spoons, forks and plates have 
a Siceeally taken the place of the pots and 
th, oyster shells, their former dining requisites ; 


_ gn unfloored house is a thing unknown. The 
children’s prize cards and pictures, from illus- 


a trated papers ornament, in many cases, the 
ind white-washed walls of the rooms; mosquito 
‘oy | nets, chests of drawers and chairs are not 
of | |wncommon. The dress is wonderfully im- 
tp | proved. On Sundays they were formerly 
dressed out in rags and tatters of old finery, 
a spencer of ragged merino over a dirty 
: checked shirt. The children under twelve were 
considered well clothed in a shirt, no matter 
how ragged, and that was usually put on only 
ty | if white people were about. Now they dress 
much as laborers generally do at their work, 
aa and on Sundays no race need be ashamed of 
iwi the tidy, orderly church-goers. Women and 
girls in their pretty, light neatly-made and 
clean calicoes, the older women in white head 
me | handkerchiefs, the younger, as young people 
do | will do, following the fashion in gayly trimmed 


of | hats. The men’s clothing is quite as much 


he} improved, and the majority of parents see 
n. | that their children come to school passably 
sip | dressed. It is now a general rule on the is- 
nd | land that children and clothes should be 
ne washed, and the house scoured once a week. 
he | Of course there is room for improvement, and 


ht they are far behind the North, but we who 
ng come in daily contact with them see the daily 
ns advance. They are accused of laziness; that 
jj. & they do not work in the field as long as they 
m used to, I know. Everyone above the age of 
ag fourteen was driven to the field at sunrise, and 
" in many places, kept there till dark. Now 
nt they go out in the morning, father and 
4 mother, boys and girls, and work till the 
: schools bell rings at half-past nine, or if they 


" are too far from a school to hear a bell, till 
% a certain amount of work is done. Then the 
a young people go home, eat, dress and start 
> for school; the grown people work till the 
t, sun is hot, then the mother cooks, sews, the 
h father rests till afternoon, when work is re- 
it sumed. In the evening, they go to a praise 
9 meeting, sing, talk and walk home in groups. 


y At certain seasons, potato planting or cotton 
ts sowing, for a few days all work all day. The 
men work during the winter, cutting wood, 
clearing land, and the women picking over 
6 cotton. They wisely plant enough corn and 
‘ potatoes to feed the family, and they plant 


nN cotton on the rest of their land, which is a 
* precarious crop. The cotton money buys 
f clothes, builds their houses, buys an ox or a 
if horse, pays taxes. 


: The long noon tide rest is needed in this 
\ hot climate, and the days or half-days used 
¢ in political meetings or church meetings I do 

not consider lost. 
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There is great complaint 
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because they will not work much or cheaply 
for others, but as long as work on their own 
land pays better than on another’s, I think 
they are right. 
might see acres upon acres of cotton stretch- 
ing in unbroken plains, where now every ten 
acres ara laid out in so much corn, so much for 
potatoes, so much for cotton; it seems to me 
a truer civilization. 
employers would be driven frantic by their 
slow and ciumsy ways, but the Southern 
white race have just the same fault,—the re- 


sult, probably, of slavery and climate com- 
bined. 


Before emancipation, you 


Of course, Northern 


Morality, virtue, was in old times to these 


people an impossible thing. Now, I have in 
my class between eighteen and twenty girls, 
growing up in happy girlhood under their 
parents’ care. 
the school as many more, and the two other 
grammar schools of the island could give the 
same report. 


In the other departments of 


Open, honorable courtships, marriages 


publicly soleanized, the young people start- 
ing in new homes of their own, happy homes, 
virtuous wives, true husbands, are no longer 
a rarity on the island, and will soon be the 
majority instead of the minority. The sin to 


which they are most addicted is what might 
be expected in a slave race, viz., stealing, and 
that stealing is carried to no great extent 
when among the thousands on our island 
there is no police force, one colored constable 


only, and we sleep in security with unfastened 


witdows on the ground floor. 

In my opinion of their religion, I differ 
from most people,—that their religion is all 
hypocrisy, because it has not made a nation 
of slaves perfectly honest, truthful and moral, 
is as illogical as to call the religion of the 
Anglo-Saxon race hypocrisy because it has 
not made them cease from war, and learn to 
do justice to weaker races. I see evidences 
that our Lord did not leave His people com- 
fortless in the darkness of slavery. They 
who had nothing on earth, found heaven very 
near; from cruel masters they appealed in 
prayer and song to the ever just, ever-kind 
“ Master Jesus,” and His love was a strong 
reality. They said, under the lash, “The 
Lord coming soon now, He know we can’t 
stand it no longer.” ' 

An old woman dying, her children forgot- 
ten, her grandchildren unrecognized in her 
age and suffering, said to me, “ Good-bye, 
chile, I can’t wait to see you again, my Jesus 
call me now.” Another in danger of sudden 
death said, “I ain’t afraid; the Lord know 
I is a pore, feeble creature, and He will come 
half-way down the valley to meet me.” 
Sympathizing friends surrounded a young 
widow, ‘‘Give you joy, sister; your Titus 
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safe with the lord; we give you joy.” This 
love—warm, deep and true—needs only to be 
taught to find expression in works instead of 
words; and it has shown its power already ; 
the patient forgiveness, the love of law and 
order, the thirst for knowledge, the ambition 
for better things, are not natural to enslaved 
savages; they are the evident results of a true 
religion. To that religion I trust their future 
without a fear. The most cruel master of old 
times, a man of whom stories are told of un- 
usual atrocity, has come back to the island, 
and lives without a thought of fear among 
the people he used to torture; no act of re- 
venge or savagery marked the time when the 
power passed from the hands of masters to 
those of their slaves. In several cases the 
freed people have assisted to the extent of 
their means their former owners. 

To say that there is no hope of improve- 
ment in this Christian, law-abiding, forgiving 
people, who are eager for education, because 
the vices of slavery yet cling to them, seems 
to me very unreasonable. I see but one great 
danger before them, and that is the practice 
of drinking, and I do wish that a better 
knowledge of the sin and danger of this vice, 
could be spread amongthem. We teachers 
have a “ Band of Hope” on our island, num- 
bering seven hundred, from children of ten 
to young people of twenty, and with temper- 
ance songs and facts and recitations, main- 
tain a steady war against the practice, and 
with, I am thankful to say, no little success. 

Hoping that this may assist you to prove 
that the people the North freed will yet jus- 
tify the hopes of their friends, 

I remain, yours sincerely, 
: E. Murray. 


——-— -—~sem sO 


Ex-GovERNOR Seymour is happiest in 
those occasional speeches where politics do 
not come in to check the genial philosophy 
and manliness that have always formed one 
of his prominent characteristics. Recently, 
at the dedication in Holland Patent, Oneida 
county, he spoke of self-discipline for young 
men, remarking: ‘‘Some time since, in re- 
viewing my life, I asked myself, ‘If I were 
to wipe out twenty acts, what should they be?’ 
Should it be my business mistakes, my foolish 
acts (for I suppose we all do foolish things 
occasionally), my grievances? Why, no; for, 
after all, these are the very things by which 
I have profited. They are the price of wis- 
dom. So I finally concluded it would be 
better to expunge, instead of my mistakes, 


my triumphs. I could not afford to miss the | little hills rejoice on every side. The pas 
tonic of mortification, the refinement of sor-| tures are clothed with flocks: the valleys 
row. I needed them every one. The great| are covered over with corn, they shout for 
pivotal chance by which we rise or fall turns | joy, they also sing. 


— 
upon the way in which we grapple with oy 
faults. If successful, the curse becomes g On Ser 
blessing. Every man is a free agent, and hg tive Cor 
is responsible to himself for this liberty, Hy§ School A 


is himself the greatest of all earthly tribunal § in 


Race 


All my acquaintance with the eminent mej} with ab: 
of our country, has taught me that the keyj§ ports fr 
greatness is found in a fearless examination? | agiDg- 
—Harper’s Bazaar. and Scat 
ee of the fi 


WE may compare the troubles which yp { subscrip 





have to undergo in the course of this life, jpg that Jt 
a great bundle of fagots far too large for usty i 
litt. But God does not require us to carry the} #8 | 
whole at once. He mercifully unties the = 
bundle and gives us first one stick which wep 8¥® c 
are to carry to-day and then another whic Book 
we are to carry to-morrow, and soon. This One 
we might easily manage if we would onlyg mittee 
take the burden appointed for us each day;§ mittee 
but we choose to increase our troubles by cang use of 
rying yesterday’s stick over again to-day,and§ to con 
adding to-morrow’s burden to our load befor help it 
we are required to bear it.—John Newton. pressi0 
De was 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. of suf 
A FRIENDLY SUGGESTION. " 
In view of the coming se®son as well asfor§ ter tk 
other times, a little advice is offered by one] live 


interested—that it would be well in all case 
for those who may be seeking board in private 
families and with strangers, to bear in mind, 
that it is not merely the food they may eat, 
for which they are to pay, but for the conve 
niences of a home—the coming and going— 
the privilege of retirement—the luxury of 
rest when wearied with excitement or toil, 
and the quietness of a home feeling—all these 
are of incalculable value. Such motives have 
surely a weight with those who give a pref 
erence to securing homes with private familiés, 
when they have reasonable prospect of reali- 
zing the retirement and quiet which are em 
pecially grateful to some temperaments both 
mentally aud physically. Let these then ex- 
ercise their generous impulses, and while 
guarding against undue extortion, give to 
themselves and to those with whom they may 
contract, the pleasure of mutually feeling and 
knowing that they can and do, exercise the 
Golden Rule, to do unto others, as they would 
others under like circumstances should do 
unto them. C. 
THovu crownest the year with thy goodness 
and Thy paths drop fatness. They drop 
upon the pastures of the wilderness; and the 
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LOCAL INFORMATION, 


On Seventh day, the 15 thinst., the Execu- 
tive Committee of Philadelphia First-Day 
School Association held its quarterly meetin 
in Race Street Meeting House, Philadelphia, 
with about fifty in attendance. All the re- 
ports from the several Unions were encour- 

ing. The Sub-committee on Literature 
and Scattered Seeds gave a favorable exhibit 
of the finances of our little paper, though the 
subscription list has fallen off, it is believed 
that it will be nearly, if not quite, self- 
sustaining the present year. Some progress 
bas been made in the examination of new 
books for libraries, and those found suitable 
have been added to the Catalogue of Friends’ 
Book Store. 

One of the reports from the Visiting Com- 
mittee brought before the Executive Com- 
mittee the subject of Question Cards for the 
use of Teachers who do not feel competent 
to conduct their classes without additional 
help to what is now furnished. Much ex- 
pression, both favorable and unfavorable, 
was elicited, and the matter was considered 
of sufficient importance to be entrusted to a 
sub-committee. 

The meeting was of an interesting charac- 
ter throughout, all present appearing to feel 
a lively interest in the good work which they 
had met to consider. 

A simple lunch was provided, and the 
committee invited to remain for the meeting 
of the Philadelphia Union, to be held in the 
afternoon. The committee adjourned to 
meeton Fourth day morning of Yearly Meet- 
ing week, at 8 A. M., in Central School 
Building. 

At 3 P. M.a small company met in the 
same place, to transact the business of Phila- 
delphia Union. The reports of the schools 
were all verbal. The change of time of 
holding Frankford School from the morning 
to the afternoon, and the consequent reduc- 
tion in the attendance of the children, was 
considered at length. No member of that 
school was present, but the feeling prevailed 
that help was needed, and that some effort 
should be made by the Union to render as- 
sistance to the struggling few of active work- 
ers, who, by reason of the smallness of their 
number, and the domestic cares that make a 
heavy demand upon their time and strength, 
were obliged to make the change reported. 

It was believed that a mission work so 
important as the gathering in of the large 
number, which has steadily increased since 
the first year of the opening of the school, 
should not be suffered to languish or its use- 
fulness be crippled,especially among the boys, 























Meeting at Merion was held. 
same number that usually gathers on these 
occasions was present. The meeting was a 


many of whom have little, if any, moral or 


religious instruction, except what is gained 
in the Sabbath School, and who need the 
firm but kind discipline of well-trained and 
spiritually-minded teachers who have leisure, 
ability and self consecration to bring to this 
important service. 


The noble little band of women workers 


who, through discouragements and privations 
that only the enthusiasm of unselfish devotion 
to the work in which they are engaged could 
have enabled them to surmount, had earned 
the right to extend the Macedonian Call, 
“Come over and help us,” and the young 
disciples who are looking around for spheres 
of usefulness were encouraged to lend a help- 
ing hand in this worthy effort. The Com- 
mittee on Childrens’ Meeting reported the 
arrangements made to hold the same on the 
afternoon of First day preceding Yearly 
Meeting, 5th month 14, at 3 o’clock, in Race 
Street Meeting House. 


An instructive essay on the advantage of 


holding Teachers’ Meetings was read, which 
called forth much expression in favor of such 
meetings, those echools which have adopted 
the plan having found it a great help and 
source of strength to the teachers. 





On First-day, the 16th inst, the Circular 
About the 


favored one, the baptizing power of the Holy 
Spirit was felt to overshadow the ae 
and the gospel service of G. T. and 8. J. L. 
reache! the witness for truth in many hearts, 

This is said to be one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest, house for public worship in the 
State. The meeting was established two 
years after the arrival of William Penn in 
this country, and met around in private 
houses for several years. The time-worn 
records of the monthly meeting date back to 
1684. 


—aSCRAPS#€” 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


We cannot conclude that the mission of 
our Society is restricted to its own members. 
We may not be able to measure the good 
that is accomplished in a neighborhood where 
a body of Friends steadily maintain the testi- 
monies of truth. It must be that temptations 
to do evil are in measure repressed, that mo- 
tives to do good are encouraged, and the com- 
munity thus becomes a gainer by the faith- 
fulness of such a body. 

We often become greatly discouraged by 
the deficiencies we observe, and are too apt 
to justify ourselves by the delinquencies of 
others. This does not help us; we do not 
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necessarily acquire virtue by denouncing vice, | account of their stewardship during the p 
and the condemnation of error is not sure year. 


evidence that we are in the truth. We may 
by such comparisons increase our self-com- 
placency, pride or self-righteousness, but wil 
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— 
They announce that there are noy 


72 inmates at the home (S. W. corner, 


| | Girard and Belmont avenues), 61 of whomf 4s 5001 
hardly increase in this way our knowledge or | re women, and 11 men; and they, whily 


discussed ’ 


love of divine things. There are many that | gratefully acknowledging the generous aid gf two deep, 


are carried away with theories and opinions | the many friends of the institution, ask fy 


who do not deny the truth; they have it for 
a foundation or basis, but they have uncon- 
sciously woven into their minds preconceived 
ideas, which have led them astray, and it is 


ten to tw 
god then | 
casional ¢ 
side herbe 

rdens 0 


still more means, that they may give comfoy 
to a yet larger number of the aged poor, 
One of their most pressing needs is an jp. 


difficult to find the way back to the starting | firmary, entirely separate from the maj! season Wa 


point. There was OnE sent from the Father 
to show us “the way”; there was an outward 
manifestation of the inward light, and in this 
light men saw the great “I am,” that was 


before Abraham, that was shown to Moses, | bility, and none are received under 50 yea 
and still dwells with every true disciple of of age. 


Christ. It is this power which draws men to 
worship in spirit and in truth. Those who 
live in it recognize a present Saviour, and an 


everlasting Father; they acknowledge thebro- | Conduct is not satisfactory, they will be 
therhood of those whose lives give evidence | charged a small board for the time of thee 
that they are governed by the Spirit of Truth, | residence in the institution, and dismissed, 


be their opinions what they may. I would that 
we might witness an increase of faith and 
love, and, abandoning the hindering things 
which press around and discourage us, move 


onward in the earnest hope that we may real- | ing aid outside the institution. 


ize the blessings that appertain to the devoted 
servants of the Most High. 
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CorRECTION.—‘‘To be continued” was 
placed last week, by mistake, at the end of 


the extract from the article entitled, ‘‘ On | after a short illness, Edward Livezey, M. D., in the 


Conversion in Relation to Membership.” 





S. R., the author of the letters upon “ Eu- 


ropean and Oriental Travel,” which extended | Falls Monthly Meeting. 


through nearly two years’ numbers of the 
Intelligencer, is willing, 


many friends, to collect and revise them for | ber of Falls Monthly Meeting. 


publication in book form, if insured against 
pecuniary loss. 
about 600 pages, and can be furnished to sub- 
scribers at $2.00 a copy. Those whoare will- 


ing to subscribe may send name and addregs | pneumonia, David Pettit, in the 68th year of bis 


to John Comly, office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 
706 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


Tue Board of Managers of the Home for 
Aged and Infirm Colored People, in their 
Twelfth Annual Report, give a gratifying 


The volume would consist of | Chaties Palmer, in the 65th year of his age; any 

































on a0 r 
building. 7 
None are admitted into the Home unley as 0 

bringing satisfactory testimonials of respecty§ silowed 
wandere¢ 
One hundred dollars admission fy = an 
is paid, and all admitted are kept on probe Oe oo 
tion for a period of six months, when, if their ting fort! 
ach or 
and the! 
ery fron 
‘ ° met 
The inmates sew, knit and perform suc - of a 
other service as they are able, for the benefit the “ Ch 
of the Home, and are prohibited from solicit} and .do 
heard 1 
a At th 
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CARPENTER.—At Urich, Henry co., Mo., 10th of Moves 
Fourth mo., 1876, Armenia P., wife of Edward Care 08 kk 
penter, in the 57th year of her age; formerly @ Hodgk 
resident of Westchester co., N. Y. our pal 
FUSSELL.—In Pendleton, Ind., Fourth month not les 
14th, 1876, Samuel Fussell, in the 57th year of his being § 
age ; a member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. ted hot 
LIVEZEY.--On the 15th of Fourth mo., 1876, § now Vé 
well he 
43d year of his age. of the | 
MILLER.—On the 3d of Second Month, 1876, in of the 
Lower Makefield township, Rachel, widow of John “hous 
Miller, in the 8lst year of her age; a member of § gacred 
the re: 
MOON.—On the 2ist of Second month, 1876, a glot 
® attaas Hannah, widow of Charles B. Moon, and daughter ing a 
at the solicitation of of John Miller, in the 60th year of her age; a mem- ee 
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PALMER.—On the 12th of Fourth month, 1876,” 






esteemed member of Concord Monthly Meeting,” 
Delaware co., Pa. 


PETTIT.—At Salem, N. J., on the 27th ult., of 







age ; an Elder of Salem Monthly Meeting. 










VANSANDT.—At West Liberty, Iowa, on the | A 
28th of Second mo., 1876, Rachel Vansandt, in her led u 
54th year. . est, { 

The subject of this notice was throughout he lanes 
life an example of a meek and quiet spirit, ever - 
ready with heart and hand to aid those about her an 
in time of need. hous 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOUR IN LOWER EGYPT, 
PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 


No. 4. 


As soon as breakfast had been properly 
discussed, we were conducted through one or 
two deep, sandy lanes, with hedges of cactus 
ten to twelve feet high, impeded every now 
and then by heavily laden donkeys, or an oc- 
casional camel, quietly grazing on the way- 
side herbage, to some of the celebrated orange 
gardens of Jaffa. Though the height of the 
season was considered past, the golden fruit, 
of a very large size, was still hanging in pro- 
fusion, and the air was laden with the fra- 
grance of the new blossoms. We were freely 
allowed to pluck and eat at will. As we 
wandered through the luxurious gardens, we 
met with a sprinkling of lemon trees, their 
pale yellow fruit contrasting charmingly with 
the deep orange, the pomegranate just put- 
ting forth its scarlet metallic foliage, and the 

ach or almond bursting into bloom. Here 
and there some tall palm, flinging its feath- 
ery fronds aloft, overtopped everything else. 
We met with a singular character in the per- 
son of a Mr. Gregory, the representative of 
the “Church of the Messiah,” of whose views 
and .doctrines I should much like to have 
heard more. 

At the Protestant cemetery, which we next 
visited, we stood round the plain but hand- 
some red granite monument erected by Sir 
Moses Montefiore to the memory of Dr. 
Hodgkin. We lingered around it, several of 
our party having known him well, and did 
not leave without emotion and some tears 
being shed. Thence proceeded to the repu- 
ted house of “Simon the tanner.” It is not 
now very near to the sea; but there is the 
well hard by, which is shown as an evidence 
of the trade, and consequently of the identity 
of the spot. Of course we ascended to the 
“house-top,” and endeavored to feel after the 
sacredness of the presence, and something of 
the reality of the inspiration. It commands 
a glorious survey of the blue waters, swell- 
ing and chafing against the reef of rocks 
through which we had entered, and we 
watched for some time with great interest the 
management of the boats as they passed to 
and fro between the opening. There is little 
doubt the sea has receded, or the land risen, 
and that there was much more of a haven, 
perhaps round toward another part of the 
town, in Solomon or Jonah’s time. 

A private search for Jane Arnott’s school 
led us through a maze of the oddest, crooked- 
est and—must I say it—filthiest streets, 
lanes and passages, up strange flights of steps 
and under quaint gateways, to the topmost 
house in the town. We found there a most 
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delightful spirit, and were just beginning to 
drink in the animus of the place when we 
heard something of a rush outside, and were 
unexpectedly joined by many others of our 
party, who, conducted by Thomas Cook, 
came to see one of the objects of interest in 
the place. The school consists of about 
seventy Mahometan, Jewish and Greek girls, 
in nearly equal proportions. It is principally 
supported by Mr. Menzel, who, we understood, 
was about to leave, and is admirably con- 
ducted by Jane Arnott, who has been there 
five years, devoted to the work and anxious 
to remain independent of any special organ- 
ization. We learnt how very early some of 
these children were betrothed and married. 
She was likely to lose several, of the tender 
ages of from ten to thirteen, on this account, 
very shortly. We remained some time after 
the rest had withdrawn, engaged in inter- 
course with the children, in whom and their 
teacher we were deeply interested. Knowing 
the pleasure it would be to others of our 
party, we invited Jane Arnott as our guest 
to dinner, and stayed till she could accom- 
pany us down to the tents. On the way, we 
made a touching call at the house where a 
lady of the other section of T. C.’s party had 
been left behind under fever, too ill to pro- 
ceed, whom Jane Arnott, with kind and 
Christian devotedness, had taken her share 
in nursing. 

Next morning, immediately after break fast, 
the tents were struck. Everything whatever, 
—the tents and furniture, the food and uten- 
sils, the water (and wine for those who require 
it), and the whole of the personal baggage 
(rendered as light as possible by previous ar- 
rangement—has to be packed up and loaded 
on the various sumpter mules—a rather long 
process under the most accustomed hands. 
The great object is to get the heavy portion 
of the paraphernalia well off first, in order to 
have the tents pitched and other matters for- 
warded ready on our arrival at the appointed 
stopping-place for the night. 

Then followed the excitement of choosing 
horses for the start. There was an order of 
precedence according to regulation; but some 
of us left it entirely to others to choose for 
us, and were well satisfied. Some delay 
necessarily occurred in the adjustment, but 
all were suited at last. 

How we got off I cannot tell. At least 
one-half of the company were very nervous 
and uncomfortable at first, not being much 
used to be mounted. The horses were fresh, 
and there was some capering among those 
which could not be controlled, to the no 
small alarm of the more quiet and sedate. 
Some of the steeds were gaily caparisened, 
which might be an element of choice with 
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some of the riders, by whom they were more 
or less matched in their various traveling 
costumes. Our handsome dragoman was well 
mounted. We had, in fact, two dragomen, 
of nearly equal authority. Both thoroughly 
understood their business; and we had, be- 
sides, twenty-nine attendants for the various 
services, forming, altogether, a very goodly 
company. 

We were soon brought into order, and 
learnt our places; and, as we left the bright 
little town behind us, its gardens and or- 
chards, and the glorious sea beyond, about 
10 A.M., our cavalcade must have presented 
& very respectable and picturesque appear- 
ance. 

Our Seconn Encampment.—In (or near) the Valley 
of Ajalon! 

Extracts from private letters, 3d mo. 16th, 1869. 


There is a fair road for a short distance on 
leaving Jaffa, and then a more beaten, rough, 
stony track. An omnibus is said to run twice 
a week to Jerusalem, carrying four / 

We were traversing the plains of Sharon, 
fruitful and fairly cultivated, but very thinly 
inhabited. Gradually approaching the “hill 
country,” it becomes more bare and stony. 
Rested for lunch at noon in the shade of an 
old ruin and tower, near Ramleh—some say 
Arimathea—and pushed on here to dinner— 
Bab el-Wady (gate of the valley), the only 
pass into the hill country of Judea. Here 
we are bivouacked for the night; thankful, 
and though somewhat stiff with the first day’s 
“cavalry” experience, none of us are really 
the worse, I believe, and a day it has been of 
intense enjoyment. 

We are now one day at least ahead of the 
first section, who, we believe, will not see Jatfa 
at all. We have cause of sadness and anxiety 
in regard to the lady who was landed at Jaffa 
on account of illness. She has been treated 
by a native doctor, bled and blistered, and 
became critically ill. She was so much bet- 
ter yesterday that her husband thought of 
coming on with us, but the report this morn- 
ing was again more discouraging. 
JERUSALEM.—Encamped outside the walls, on the 

north side, between the Damascus and St. Ste- 

phen’s gates. 
First-day, 3d mo. 21st, 1869, 

A long hiatus in writing has taken place, 
owing to the fulness of mind and uccupation, 
and because we found, on our arrival here, 
there was no mail in till yesterday, nor out 
till to-morrow. 

Our first duty at Jerusalem was a very sad 
one. Wearrived here in good time on Fourth- 
day, the 17th, and as soon as we had taken 
possession of our tent, and were a little re- 
freshed, sallied forth into the city to deliver 
a parcel in charge to Dr. Chaplin, in the first 
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place. We made a most agreeable call, rg 
light, elegantly furnished drawing-room gg sod - revi 
mands fine views of the Mount of Olives, thy ee | 
Quarter of Bezetha, hill of Scopus, mosqug omer 


convents, &c. Hastening to return to th 


Jaffa gate, we were suddenly hailed from th a. he 
house of the Protestant bishop by John R T tecal ‘ 
ley, with the intelligence that poor Mrs, Sap ® " frst 
uel, having been brought on to Ramleh ing) 2° digo! 
litter, hed died in the convent there thy _ tew 
morning at 4 o’clock. The body was brow ant eke 
on to Jerusalem, and was to be buried wa abat 
evening in the English Cemetery, for whig bit was 
he was making arrangements, and he wisha} 1° tion t 
as many of us to attend as felt inclined, Wy ike pI 
proceeded to the cemetery, under the gateg ™ red ci 
way of which was the corpse, only wrappef We wou 
up, for the coffin had to be made and th battlemer 
grave to be dug. The last Christian officg old ol 
performed, with the assistance of a lady gf nT can ¢ 
our party, four of our gentlemen bore th tour fror 
corpse by torch and lantern light. The fun three de 
ral service was very impressively read by Dp, Olives, | 
Barclay. It was truly affecting. Some oft} J,hosho 
were feeling really ill, but we were thankfal ruine 
for a renewal of strength the next morning, ‘ Lazat 
and for the blessing of preservation. aiaked 
To return to the morning of the 17th— a and 
From our encampment in the Bab el-Wady Jordani 
we gradually wound up into a mountainow beyon 
district covered with wild olives, and nearly *, aay, 
uninhabited. A wolf trotted leisurely acrog 4 steep x 
within a few yards of E.’s horse’s head, big” jhose tr 
was soon out of sight in a ravine. Ther solute § 
were eagles, however, in plenty, hovering and lishe 
sweeping above. We rested for lunch in a Bive 
ancient olive grove, close to the undoubted§ ander 
locality of Kirjath Jearim, where the Atk} weary 
rested. There is only a miserable village§ nq de 
near the spot. the ra 
Still ascending, the mountains become more there ' 
bare and the road or track worse. Pass Em § jogs 
maus on the left. Some attempts were made§ Christ 
at improving the road by terracing and zi (Dead 
zagging for an omnibus to run. The tclegrail missec 
wire, however, accompanies the road org jn ya 
strikes across short cuts, to be followed, per §  jike t 
haps, by a railway. The approach to Jeru and 
salem from this side is in no way imposing. &) maki 
Its elevation is not seen from the previous ergy. 
level, and no object of prominence or impor Searc 
tance catches the eye. Theextremely moderm§ and « 
appearance of everything is at first a great of sc 
disappointment. The stiring white build: Elisl 
ings of the enormous Russian Convent; the the b 
great blank, angular wall obtruding into the strea 
very roadway; the handsomer, but bran new, duly 
American Convent, and the Hospital of the arid 
Russian Deaconesses are anything but the Sea- 
objects the eye was looking for on approach- clea 
ing the ancient city. By-and-by mosques i 


and minarets, a portion of the present walls 
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and some old buildings beyond appear. Some 
miles previously in the approach, one of our 
muleteers, pointing forward to some of these 


# new erections as they first came into sight, 


pronounced repeatedly, with much excite- 
ment, what we afterwards found was one of 
the local names for Jerusalem ; but we could 
not at first respond to or believe in the fact, 
these disorderly and not very imposing walls 
and gateways being the first features of any- 
thing like so ancient a city that met the eye, 
and that not till almost close to them. And 
et it was not without the deepest feelings of 
emotion that we now found ourselves actually 
in the presence of the most venerable and 
sacred city on the face of the whole earth. 
We wound round about one-fourth of the 
battlements, and found our tents pitched in 
an old olive grove, as above. 

I can only give an itinerary of the southern 
tour from here, which has occupied the last 
three days. Winding round the Mount of 
Olives, past the Pool of Siloam, the Valley of 
Jehoshophat on the right, we reach Bethany, 
g ruined village ; entered the reputed ‘Tomb 
of Lazarus through a square hole, down some 
crooked steps. Views of the Valley of the Jor- 
dan and the Dead Sea, with the blue trans- 
Jordanic mountains in long, unbroken line 
beyond. The country becomes very wild and 
rocky, perfectly barren and treeless; the roada 


" steep, stony mountain-track, such as only 


these trained ponies could surmount ; an ab- 
solute stone staircase, up or down, or smooth 
polished marble slab to climb or cross. 
Bivouacked, in the middle of the day, truly 
under the “‘shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land,” the country still more savage 
and desolate. Past where Elijah was fed by 
the ravens, and saw our tents pitched where 
there was some vegetation, owing to the near- 
ness of waters in a brake. Zysiphus spina 
Christi (holy thorn) and the Solanum Sodorni 
(Dead Sea apple) are abundant here, but I 
missed getting any of the fruit. It is almost 
in vain to attempt to botanize on a journey 
like this. One is overpowered by the extent 
and the novelty, and the impossibility of 
making any exertion or of sparing any en- 


ergy. This was the sight of ancient Jericho. 


Scarcely a vestige of any building remains, 
and one wonders what could be the elements 
of so much importance. The Fountains of 
Elisha are close by. Next morning we reached 
the banks of the Jordan, an impetuous, muddy 
stream from twenty to thirty yards wide, and 
duly bathed. We followed its course over an 
arid plain to the northwest coast of the Dead 
Sea—a beautiful expanse of deep blue waters, 
clear as crystal, with fine mountain bound- 
aries. Bathed again, of course. The buoy- 
ancy of the waters is no myth; the operation 
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itself, the flavor and sensation of having been 

pickled is intolerable. Wound up again 

through a terribly torn, riven, scorched, rocky 

desolate region—the wilderness of Engedi, 

perfectly barren and hostile to man and beast, 

where David, with his band of faithful follow- 

ers, might indeed be hunted forever by Saul. 

A long way upon the mountain tops, and 

then down steep, perilous pathways, and then 

the grateful appearance of our tents, pitched 

on a level spot, closely environed by great, 
bare rugged mountain sides. This was a 
long, fatiguing day’s march; we are told, the 
hardest of the whole journey. In the morn- 
ing our camp presented a most picturesque 
appearance. We were in a wild mountain 
gorge, on the nothern bank of the dry bed of 
the Kedron, which has here wrought for 
itself a tremendous ravine, by which its win- 
ter floods can work their way out of these 
everlasting fastnesses. About half an hour 
brought us to the bare, massive walls and 
bulwarks of the Monastery of St. Saba. It 
is built on the very edge of the precipice, 
tier above tier, connected by stone steps cut 
out of the solid rock; some of the apartments 
and chapels also excavated. No womankind 
is admitted within the gates, so our ladies had 
to wait outside while we inspected. It is a 
most wonderful place. This is where the 
Patron Saint, wanting shelter, found a cave 
occupied by a lion, and the holy man, walk- 
ing in, his majesty quietly walked out ! There 
are many coarse but vivid representations of 
the scene. The place is crammed with pic- 
tures, some good ones, as all the Greek con- 
vents are of saints and martyrs, etc., etc., 
with solid shekinahs. 

The tomb of John, Zacharius, St. Saba 
himself and numbers of others are shown. It 
is also the reputed place where John the 
Baptist abode when he ate locusts, etc. The 
vast pile of building is cleanly and well or- 
dered, set down apparently in the most deso- 
late and inhospitable region that could be 
conceived, on purpose for mortification. One 
solitary palm-tree springs out of the corner of 
one of the terraces, under a flower garden six 
feet by two, as the only sign of cultivation in 
ornear. It is said, at one time 20,000 an- 
chorites inhabited the numerous caves in the 
side of the opposite ravine, attracted by the 
sanctity of the place. 





THE CENTENNIAL. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Dear Friends: —I do not know what 
course you intend to pursue in regard to the 
Centennial Exposition about to open in Phil- 
adelphia. But from what has already ap- 
peared in the Intelligencer I conclude that 
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eT eee ——— 
you are disposed to look at the great event | with much interest, not only by myself, but Several F 
from various stand-points, which is no doubt| by other Friends whom I have heard g for the oper 
the right way todo. Therefore I do not ob-| of it, and I have been expecting further g.§ of these #F° 
ject to any thing that has yet appeared in| ticles from the same writer ou subjects per. Friends, 
your columns. The article of W. C. H.,| taining to the Centennial. I know of gf vain? - 
some weeks ago, and that of Gideon Frost in| one better fitted to give us interesting info,§ stead of t 
last week’s paper, are somewhat similar in| mation concerning the progress of the moderate | 
tone, and both present rather the dark side} Exposition in its various departments, longing de 
of the subject. Such articles may have their| While it is sad to contemplate the amouyy The Te" 
use. They may cause us to stop and think.| of vice and dissipation which will no doul} they ov? 
But the Exposition will most likely go on| be attendant upon the Centennial, yet I gy} ence t0 ° 
nevertheless, and the practical question arises | not think it would be wise to dwell on thiy } be that W« 
what course shall we pursue with regard to it ? | to the neglect of opportunities to forward gh. * shut ourse 
There is too much truth in Gideon’s essay to | jects of interest and value to the human rag rounded . 
allow us to treat it lightly, and yet itdoes} The point I wish to make is simply this} willingnes 


seem to me that and it is my way for solving the practical § able the d 
“ This partial view of human kind question I have referréd to—while I ful members, 
Is surely not the best.” approve of giving such as W. C. H. and @ § burdens 


Let me illustrate a little what I mean.| F. a hearing, I would not refuse to look gt § are pec¥” 
Our citizens, a good while ago, recognizing | the bright part of the picture. I belieyg§ are vo. 
the importance, in fact the absolute necessity | there will be such grand opportunities fo} sme © 
of having an abundant supply of good and | social mingling, for looking into matters per § good ® © 
wholesome water, went to work and secured | taining to arts, sciences, literature and all} penses * 
that desirable object. Years of observation | sorts of useful industries as the people of this } religious 
and experience have established the fact be-| age and country have never before seen, [} fiect ser! 
yond dispute that we are in possession of this| would therefore print in the Intelligencer | willing t 
great blessing. And yet if any person should | from time to time such matter as will form § ow = 
take the trouble to wander over the country | an interesting and valuable record, and there. “ 
drained by the streams from which our sup-| by show also, as we go along, that there isg | the 108 
ply is drawn, he would have no difficulty in | disposition to turn every thing to a good ag § steps % 
finding that a large amount of filth, and, in| count as far as possible. When © 
some cases, really deleterious matter is con-| I am aware that the Intelligencer affordy \y hope 
stantly being carried down with the water.|a very respectable and interesting record of ¥ for Nr 
But what would we think of a person who | important events for many years past, seldom, g ' 2¢) 9 
would keep telling us all the time of this dis-| if ever, going beyond the bounds of modera. | Telative 
agreeable fact? giving undue prominence to| tion on any subject, no matter what the sur Friet 
it, and overlooking such other important | rounding excitement; so I might safely have § to this 
facts as these, that chemical, mechanical and | entrusted this Centennial business with you, = on 
other processes are constantly going on by| But still, I thought it would not tax you § No 3 





which injurious substances are to a great ex- | much to read these few thoughts of mine. ~S 
tent either neutralized or entirely eliminated, E. B. J. Mic 
so that after all we have good water without | 4th mo. 19th, 1876. F. i 
perceptible foreign matter. aa oo ‘ 

It may be well to recur to the mistakes AN APPEAL. pe 
and crimes of others, both in the past and in} Many Friends having long seen the neces- be he 


the present, when important and profitable | sity for the establishment ofa boarding-house, a, 
lesssons can be learned thereby. But by | the primary object of which should be for the ov 


going beyond this we may give ourselves a| well-being of aged and infirm Friends and _ 
great deal of unnecessary trouble. those in limited circumstances, where the ees 
A most remarkable case of dirt-hunting is| cou'd get board at a moderate price, wit x 


that of Wm. Hodgson in his book “ Quaker- | home comforts, and having held a number of £ ct 
ism in the Nineteenth Century.” (I refer | meetings for the purpose of establishing such 
only to the first volume, having not yet read | an institution, have at length found a suit- 
the second.) It may be said that there is a| able house, well adapted for this purpose, ra 
good deal of history in it, which no doubt| situated in the immediate vicinity of Race 


there is. But as history I do not like it, and | St. Meeting-house, but lacking the necessary | = 
do not believe it is likely to do much good. | funds, we now appeal to Friends to contribute 

ad peac 

Persons so disposed are seldom at a loss for| the means for the purchase and furnishing feeri 

something to scold about, but their conduct | thereof. A number of our aged members ine 

is certainly not to be commended. are now obliged to find homes with families the | 

“The Centennial Summer,” by S. R., in| who are not of our religious Society, and some his 


the Intelligencer of 3d mo. 4th, was read | at a great distance from any of our meetings. 
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ee ee ee 
Several Friends are now anxiously hoping| that was peculiar to the south. Lines of 
for the opening of such an institution. Some | caste, modes of thought, and in some sense 
of these are nearly 90 or over that age. forms of business, are all changed. A new 
Friends, shall we appeal to you in| generation of men are fast coming to the front, 
yain? Can you not place yourselves in the|and these are accepting the order of things 
stead of these widowed and aged ones of! which they find around them as those to which 
moderate means, and sympathize in their| they must conform. 
longing desires ? Here and there one sees a type of the grand 
The remark, ‘‘See these Quakers, how| old aristocrat of days gone by, hugging to 
they love one another,” was made in refer- himself, in his exclusiveness, recollections of 
ence to our fathers, and it certainly cannot | his family, its name and its purity; but the 
be that we are now so deficient in love as to| active world gives him little heed now; his 
shut ourselves up in our own dwellings, sur-| fame and his pride are not material, whilst 
rounded with all modern comforts, without a | his family circle breaks from around him 
qillingness to aid in making more comfort-| through the necessities of the times. ° 
able the declining years of our aged, isolated| The half-clad, greasy, idiotic-looking piece 
members, some of whom have borne their|of humanity that they cuffed and called a 
purdens in the heat of the day. The times | slave is to-day a well-clad, quiet, unobtrusive 
are pecuniarily trying to many, we know, but | negro, provident beyond the expectations of all, 
are we not willing to deprive ourselves of| and, as a class, industrious. In the markets 
some of our luxuries for the success of so| they are now the butchers, green grocers and 
a cause? Moreover, our meeting ex-| poultry merchants; in the workshops they 
mses are very light compared with other| are the smiths, carpenters, coopers, bootma- 
religious bodies ; therefore let each one re-| kers and tailors, while in the country they are 
fect seriously on this matter, and be more | becoming landowners, and landowners of the 
willing to aid others than to minister to his| most valuable and permanent character, for 
own unnecessary wants. they buy no more at a time than they can 
Believing in the ultimate success of| pay for and cultivate, say 10 or 15 or 20 
the institution, we have therefore taken| acres. In the cultivation of the land they 
steps to obtain a charter of incorporation. | are not unlike the Germans, for they utilize 
When our circumstances will admit of it, we| the female labor of the household, and their 
hope to have also a dwelling or department | children are more expert in picking cotton 






® for younger persons, who may be in busi-| than the adults. With these advantages it 
‘ness, but obliged to live separated from their | is but a question of time when they will own 


relatives. the best cotton lands in the southern States. 
Friends, we ask you to give liberally| The negroes have their own schools, their 
to this worthy object. Subscriptions may be | own churches, their own societies and associ- 
forwarded to the Treasurer, Henry M. Laing, | ations, and in no instance have I heard either 
No. 30 N. Third street, Deborah F. Whar-| gentleman or lady complain of rudeness, in- 
ton, William Webster, Lucretia Mott, Wm. | civility or obtrusiveness from them. The 
J. Gillingham, Elizabeth M. Cooper, Sarah | carpet-bagger makes many of them worthless 
F. Middleton, Edmund Webster, Mary F.| by making them politicians, while “the pcor 
Saunders, Joseph Bacon, or Harriet W. Paist. | white trash ”—those who were the overseers, 
The annual meeting of the Association will | the slave dealers and the slave drivers, strew 
be held on Sixth-day afternoon, Fourth mo. | their paths with thorns, and in maliciousness 
28th, at 4 o’clock, at Race street Monthly |and infamy molest and hinder them. But 
Meeting room, and the general attendance of | the problem is fast being solved of their 
Friends is particularly urged, as it is very | ability to maintain themselves, and I fancy, 
important to know what can be depended on | if let alone, they would, even where they pre- 
towards the early accomplishment of the ob- ponderate, soon drop out of politics, for which 
they show less and less inclination from year 
to year. 
The whole people of the south are to-day in 
To the Editor of the N. American and U. S. Gazette. much better condition, financially, than we of 
Sir: It has been nineteen years since I visi-| the north, for since the war they have not 
ted this part of my own country. It was | had the means of credit, and as a consequence, 
then disquieted with slavery; to-day it is all| although poor, are not in debt. Then, in 
peace and tranquility with freedom. The| many of the States, discoveries have heen 
terrible upheaval of the war has settled into} made of new sources of wealth. The phos- 
an even tenor of what to do and how to live;| phate deposits along the coast add largely to 
the lava which the great eruption threw out | their exports, and from the interior shipments 
has obliterated, and indeed buried up, much | of fine white clays, suitable for China and 


Fourth mo., 1876. 
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Sevres wares, prove lucrative and valuable. 
If the hucksters in politics, both north and 
south, could be suppressed, good would come 
to the whole country and a quicker prosperity 
to this people, who, for sowing the wind, have 
paid the penalty of the whirlwind. 
Very truly yours, VOYAGER. 


ee 
Selected. 


THE KING’S PICTURE. 


The King from the council chamber 
Came weary and sore of heart; 

He called to Iliff, the painter, 
And spake to him thus apart: 

‘“‘T am sickened of faces ignoble, 
Hypocrites, cowards and knaves! 

I shall shrink to their shrunken measure, 
Chief slave in a realm of slaves. 





‘‘ Paint me a true man’s picture, 
Gracious, and wise, and good, 

Dowered with the strength of heroes, 
And the beauty of womanhood. 

It shall hang in my inmost chamber, 
That, thither when I retire, 

It may fill my soul with its grandeur, 
And warm it with sacred fire.” 


So the artist painted the picture, 
And it hung in the palace hall; 
Never a thing so lovely 
Had garnished the stately wall. 
The King, with head uncovered, 
Gazed on it with rapt delight, 
Lill it suddenly wore strange meaning, 
And baffled his questioning sight. 


For the form was his subtlest courtier’s, 
Perfect in every limb ; 

But the bearing was that of the henchman 
Who filled the flagons for him ; 

The brow was the priest’s who pondered 
His parchments early and late; 

The eye was a wandering minstrel’s 
Who sang at the palace gate; 


The lips, half sad and half mirthful, 
With a flitting, tremulous grace, 

Were the very lips of a woman 
He had kissed in the market place ; 

But the smiles which her curves transfigured, 
As a rose with its shimmer of dew, 

Was the smile of the wife who loved him, 
Queen Ethelyn, good and true. 


Then: ‘‘ Learn, O King,’’ said the artist 
“ This truth that the picture tells: 
That, in every form of the human 
Some hint of the Highest dwells ; 
That, scanning each living temple 
For the place where the veil is thin, 
We may gather by beautiful glimpses 
The form of a god within.” 


Selected. 
TRUE PIETY. 


To be the thing we seem; 

To do the thing we deem 
Enjoined by duty; 

To walk in faith, nor dream 

Of questioning God’s scheme 
Of truth and beauty. 


Casting self-love aside, 
Discarding human pride, 
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Our hearts to measure ; i we 
In humble hope to bide oe 
Each change in fortune’s tide Old nurse 
At God’s good pleasure, } them, 92 
To trust, although deceived; never —_ 
Tell truth, though not believed, jse for wee ' 
Falsehood disdaining; ber notes 4 
Patient of ills received, mes & day 
To pardon when aggrieved, ,° h thick } 
Passion restraining. ions spre 
e: 
With love no wrongs can chill for the fee 
To save, unwearied still, rowns @ hé 
The weak from falling ; ¢ hed wil 
This is to do God’s will ne oat 
On earth, and to fulfill gmiling 0 
Our heavenly calling. the blossom 


Then the b 


ll : 
and are 10' 


FOR THE YOUNG, 




















“The street 
From the Christian Register. How pl 
WOOD-NOTES WILD. jittle son; 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. months, ) 

The season of bird opera is just now begin eathedra 
ning. You have no tickets to pay for, ate ? 
carriage-hire or full-dress costume to bo and t a | 
your héad about. If you are fortunag 7, 
enough to live in the country, it is only neg on oa 
essary to throw up the window and let thiy ott 
one burst of music gladden your ears. re 
. Our early spring is dreary, and what whis ae 
per of promise do the little birds hear in th} ™ i 
biting wind? Why do they leave sun) J itl 
places, where the trees are budding, and th the AN - 
sky one universal smile, to flutter busi re 
about our bare copses and naked groy B tanes fre 


March, in this climate, is a series of tantrum 


and uncontrolled bursts of temper. Aprilisg ** oul 


not much more amiable. The promise mad§ . Of 4 
by the almanac is broken to the hope; but how 
still the intrepid little birds come, the fim ™ eos 
out-posts and videttes of their great army rae 
appearing as early as the first week in March, r a 
though in considerable danger of flying in mel | 
a snow-storm, and getting their toes pinchelg ° vile r 
in the great frost-trap. while 

It is the good time coming of which they see 
are thinking as they spy, and peep, and flut — 
ter about for suitable spots to exercise thé ° : 
right of squatter sovereignty. Meantime =. 
they draw their rations from God’s grea | 
store-house. J 





A nest and nestlings have invaded the 












bird fancy. There are ecstatic little thrill ee 
of love and hope running through theit® Pioo< 
hearts. They see a tiny cup neatly wovenoi™ Lian 
cow hair, the bark and fibre of plants, line That 
with moss, and down, and feathers, at W! 
dropped into the crotch of an old apple- earth 
or neatly balanced on its perch in an aldewg the t 
bush ; and in it they see five or six little eggg§ store 
blue, speckled sea-green, lying as in the ps over; 
of a loving hand; and they speed awai ily, 

northward, and 
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F with thick young grass in the fields, and dan- 
¥ delions spreading a gold-embroidered carpet fit 






\ the ones really dear to us. These artless little 
® tunes fresh from the heart of nature can never 
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«rue to the kindred points of heaven and home.” | They are frugal little friends that improve 
Qld nurse Nature has been gossiping with the vicinage. They do not come to eat you 
them, and has told them many things she | out of house and home, but will modestly 
ver confides tous. They live on her prom- dine on insects and worms that would spoil 
ne for weeks; but she is as good as the bank; | Your flowers and destroy your gardens were 
a notes are always paid. At last there| it not for the little birds that get their steaks 


comes a day of soft skies and melting clouds, and chops out ofthe. 


<9 —___— 



























FLORIDA MOSS. 
Tillandsia Usneoides. 
Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences. 

In regard to this plant, Mr. Meehan 
thought little was known of its history or’ 
development. Some even supposed it to be a 
parasite. He had been able to ascertain that 
the seed germinated when it found itself in 
the hollow crotch of a tree in which vegetable 
mound had collected. From this young plant 
hair-like stolons or runners proceeded with 
buds at every few inches, which buds in time 
pushed forth ints the gray green leaves and 
stems popularly known as moss. These 
branches, as they hung, did not send out the 
es strains. hair-like runners, but if they became detached 

There are a great many fashions in music, from the original stock and on another branch 


; . & : : ld do so. It appeared, however, that 
but bird music is always in favor. The robin | ¥°U ; ’ , 

and song-sparrow piped the same old strains ee t from Se age now ned 
in Noah’s ark that they sing on the limb of] ; 7 aia ae oe ee : e 
our maple. The more familiar we are with | 0'#2C2es blown by storms, or carried by other 
ve note of any bird the more we love it. The | *¢encles to other locations. Unless already 


? ; : on tall trees so as to be blown down, it was 
songsters we listened to in our childhood are difficult far ‘the “ moss” to travel up the 


tree. As in the case of the grape-vines on 
the tall trees of this region, it is carried up 
as the trees grow. On large old cypress 
trees, it is probable the whole colony is 
formed of a few original plants of many 
years of age. Trees which grow rapidly and 
had chiefly erect branches, such as willows, 
on which the “ moss” would not hang easily, 
were chiefly free from it; the horizontal 
branches of the cypress were very favorable to 
the attachment, and the somewhat pendulous 
branchlets of the live oak well calculated for 
entanglement with the loose flowing masses 
of the Tillandsia, and hence it was usually 
abundant on these trees. That it was merely 
an epiphyte and not a parasite was clear from 
its growing as well on telegraph wires as on 
trees. For a long distance above New Or- 
leans it might be seen attached to the wires, 
on which it had evidently been originally 
Linnet and meadow-lark, and all the throng blown from the trees. His attention had 
That dwell in nests, and have the gift of song.” —_| heen called to this fact by Col. Hillyard, one 

When the glad season returns, and the|of the officers of the railroad, who, without 
earth breaks out into singing, those who have | any great scientific pretensions, was yet an 
the true instinct for country life set great | acute observer, and who had noticed the little 
store by their bird neighbors. There is the| patches on the wire getting larger by growth 
overgrown sparrow family, the bluebird fam-| from year to year as well as if growing on 
ily, the thrush family, the wren family,| trees. This fact, of course, shows the plant 
and many others it is desirable to know.| to be a mere epiphyte in character. 


for the feet of a fairy queen,—a day that 
crowns @ happy world getting its face gently 
washed with pearly, trickling showers, and 
smiling out ‘in bursts of sunlight that net 
the blossomed trees in veils of silver and rose. 
Then the birds rollic to their heart’s content, 
and are indeed 

“The street musicians of the heavenly city.” 


How pleasant it is to even think of the 
little songsters again after long, dreary 
months, with the world like a huge, empty 
cathedral from which the singing choirs have 
flown. Now they are fluttering back again, 
and the lofty dome and rafters, the nave and 
transept, and long-drawn aisles echo to their 


wear out. 

Of a spring morning, when the sun is ris- 
ing over the dewy world, gilding the blooming 
willows and maples, the tender tops of elms 
and poplars that have broken out into soft 
catkins and pretty winged blossoms—pink, 
brown and yellow,—little rills and rivulets 
of melody come stealing through one’s dreams, 
while the breeze kisses open the buds of 
¢rocuses and hyacinths, and shakes out the 
tassels of door-yard lilacs. Lazily we listen 
to 
“The thrush that carols at the dawn of day. 

From the green steeples of the piny wood.” 
Then we have the full benefit of 

“The oriole in the elm; the noisy jay 

Jargoning like a foreigner at his food, 

The bluebird, balanced on some topmost spray, 
Flooding with melody the neighborhood ; 
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NOTICES. 


YEARLY AMD QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN FIFTH MONTH. 
5th mo. 2d, Concord, at Wilmington, Del., 10 A. M. 
“3d, Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y., 11 A. M. 
Farmington, Menden, N. Y., 11 A. M. 
“4th, Abington, Horsham, Pa., 10 A. M. 
“ 9th, Philadelphia, Race st., 10 A. M. 
Nine Partners, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 11 
[A. M 
“11th, Shrewsbury and Rahway, Shrewsbury, 
[N. J., 11 A. M. 
“12th, Stanford, Creek, N. Y. 
‘¢ 13th, Salem, Salem, Ohio, 11 A. M. 
Miami, Waynesville, Ohio, 11 A. M. 
“15th, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 10 A.M. 
Fairfax Q. M., Hopewell, Va. 
‘17th, Eastern and Saratoga, Saratoga, N. Y. 
“20th, Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, 
[11 A.M. 
«22d, Warrington, Pipe Creek, 10 A. M. 
“24th, Stillwater, Somerset, Ohio, 11 A. M. 
«25th, Bucks, Buckingham, Pa., 10 A. M. 
Duanesburg, Coeymans, N. Y. 
“ 26th, Nottingham, Deer Creek, 10 A. M. 
‘27th, Canada H. Y. M., West Lake, Ont., 
[11 A. M. 
“~~ 29th, New York Yearly Meeting, 10 A. M. 
« 30th, Burlingten Q. M., Crosswicks, N. J., 
[10 A. M. 
“31st, Southern, Easton, Md.,10 A. M. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


As usual a committee has been appointed, one of 
whose duties is to aid in finding homes for strangers 
attending the Yearly Meeting. 

A list of boarding houses, and their terms, will 
also be kept at the store of Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion, 706 Arch st., for those who may desire board, 
either during that week or the coming summer. 


Social gathering at Race Street Library Room, 
Second-cay evening, Fifth mo. Ist. Friends and 
others whoattend our meetings are cordially invited. 


Friends’,Meeting, at Home for Aged and Infirm 
Colored Persons, Belmont and Girard avenues, on 
First-day, 30th inst., 3 o’clock. 

It is contemplated to publish, in a pamphlet, be- 
fore the next Yearly Meeting if sufficient en- 
couragement be given by Friends, the two sermons 
of Sunderland P. Gardner, delivered in Albany, N. 
Y., on the 5th of Second mo. last. These sermons 
have been revised by S. P. G. himself. Terms, 10 
cents per copy, $1.00 per dozen, $6.00 per hundred, 
and postage. Address Jos. Gibbons, Pird-in-Hand, 
Lancaster co., Pa. 

There are on hand, a few copies of his former 


sermons. 
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ITEMS. 
THE new Academy of Fine Arts (Broad and Cher- 


ry), was opened with appropriate ceremonies on 
the 23d. 


Extreme dullness prevails in the anthracite coal 
trade, and a lessening of the supply from the mines 
is necessary. 

Tue remains of another great pre-historic city 
are said to have been discovered on the banks of 
the Caspian Sea.—Ledger. 





INTELLIGENCER. 

















In the Malay Archipelago a zodlogical station 
recently been established by Mikluho Maclay, 
naturalist of some eminence. 


Aw iron steamer of small dimensions jg tj — 
built at Dubuque for the King of Siam. It wij) 
shipped in sections,— Ledger. 2 


Ir is stated that the French Ministry of Fo 
Affairs is considering the basis of a comme 
treaty with the United States. 


On the 14th of Fourth mouth, when the thermg 

































eter indicated ‘summer heat” in Philadelp presh In 
Sheffield, England, had eight inches of snow, presh I 
Concress has taken steps towards resumption ; ; ae 
specie payments, providing for the issue of a gi} Hest 50 
coinage to take the place of our present fragt # Sti 
currency. Oeeats 
The large Portuguese steamer Jndia, from In Neat Str 
laden with goods for the Centennial, and having pet & 
board the Portuguese Centennial Commissioner, Thibet £ 
arrived in our port. Presh In 
Gero. Smiru, the Assyrian explorer, has secured Bak 
firman from the Sultan insuring him two y $1. 
protection, and has returned to prosecute his x 
searches in Nineveh. 
Mexico is in the midst of another civil war, ea 
Diaz, with a proclamation about fraud aud co each. Fr 
tion, has organized a revolt against the pre once ; the 


government, which is believed to be an exception: 
ally good one for this troubled land. 


Tax Russian Govercment has in contemplation 
railroad through Central Asia, over 2,000 miles jy 
length, the estimated cost of which is $200,000,009, 
If this enterprise is commenced, it will open a vey 
considerable market for steel rails and railroad sup. 
plies.—North American. 
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Our ocean lines are reducing the number of the 
trips, an indication and a result of hard times. Ifif 
is also an indication that impoftations are fall 
off, it is a welcome fact; for we shall not get tat 
to good times so long as we buy more foreign good 
than our own produce can pay for. 


Tue total production of the precious metals ip 
the United States from 1848 to 1875, according to 
the most reliable data, amounts to $1,582,099,092, 
Of this the gold product has been $1,293,458,252, 
and that of silver $288,631,830. It follows that, at 
the estimated rate of silver production, we shall ig 
the next five years raise and send to market more 
silver than during the previous quarter of a cem 
tury.—Ledger. 


Tue effect of light, regarded as the revival of life 
in the vegetable world, has just been illustrated by 
the observations near Athens by Prof. Hendreich, 
under very curious circumstances. The mines at 
Laurium, concerning which of late years there hag 
been such active diplomatic procedures, consist fot J 
the most part of the scori# produced by the ancient# 
Greeks. These still contain a great deal of silver, 
which can be extracted by the superior appliances 
of modern times. Beneath these scorie have lain 
in a dormant state for at least 1500 years, the 8 
of a kind of poppy of the genus Glaucium. Butsinee 
thescorie has been removed to the furnaces this plant 
has sprung up with its pretty yellow petals over the 


Invitati 
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whole space which they covered. Unknown i Manuf 
modern times, it was described by Pliny and Diosco — 
des, and had disappeared from the face of the globe SAM 


for fifteen or twenty centuries.— Union Medicale, 
July, 1875. 
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}PRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


_ PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 29, 1876. 








Invoice of Book Muslins and Hdkfs. 
“ipl Eres “Invoice of Silk Blonde and Crepe odjeans AND COLDS. 
Pres SAMPLES FREE. “TRY IT.” 


) Dt 5 Stripe Silks, reduced from $1.12 to CROFT, WILBUR & Co., 


00. 
a Stripe Silks, reduced from $1.00 tc 87 es: stbersrastniontssth me one esl 
west Bt Stripe Silks, reduced from 87 to 75 Cts. BeLi2zaBpeTte Woarainecren, 


Thibet Shawls, long and square. FRIENDS’ BONNETS and CAPS on 
Thibet ees our ae ogee _ HAND and MADE to ORDER. 
Presh Invoice o rown Mo 8,a 
Silks, $1.00, $1.12, $1.20, $1.25 449 North FIFTH STREET, 
$1.37 and $1. 50. ALSO 
isl N. FIiFTo sTREBDT. 
JOHN H. STOKES, M. Holgste’s Old 8 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. ( olgate’s tand.) 





sau ll “og ‘RPaed sets] TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 


each. Friends desiring these goods, better order them at 


once ; there is nothing like them in the market. Bur or PH ao AGrCnan: 
—— ee OUR MOTTO: “First-Class goods at low prices.” 
EFRITHWN DS’ Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and Trusk 
Straps, Pocl:.t- Books, etc., wholesale or retail. 


ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, 


BOOK ASSOCIATION, South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth Street, 


Repairing promptly done, and goods called for and de- 








706 ARCH ST., Philadelphia. livered. Remember the number, 18, 818. 
| Friends’ Books. Bibles, School Books, "WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
they J And miscellaneous books, on hand or furnished American and Imported 
Ii war Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


at COUNTING HOUSE and F ANCY ST ATIONERY. Also repairing and warranting complicated 


and plain Watches and Clocks. 


_ At the Lowest Market Rates. SOLID SILVER MD PLATED SPOONS AND FOS. | 


| FANCY PAPETRIE | OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
a ees aeeiaill ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 8. 11th St., Phila. 


a WEDDING Caagns, TREMONT HOUSE. 


252, , 
t, at Invitation and Visiting Cards, Written, Printed, COR. OF agro AND oe AVE’S, 
Ll in or Engraved in the best manner. ATLANTIC CITY 


Having rented the above house, it will be opened foz the 


cof POCKET BOOKS AND POCKET CUTLERY. | reception of guests'on the 1st of Sth month (May), 1876. 


By close application to business and attention tothe com- 
fort of guests, I hope to deserve and receive a share of 


* Peace Principles Ex- public patronage. 


Rooms engaged to first applicants. Address 


em plified. EDWARD REEVE, Tremont House, 
A New and Interesting Work, by P. 0. Bow 159, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY, C. W. SLAGLE & CoO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


JUST. PUBLISHED. ees, 
PEAGHERS BIBLES invaisty and cheap, |COMMIssion Merchants, 
"y "y 


CANN WS aD Souicit consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
A LANAN AAR ry kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 


made on shipments. 





Manufacturers of Roofing Materials, Lining for Frame 


Houses, Mastic Roof-Coatiog, Tin Caps, one, two and three LYDIA A- MURPHY 
Ay Roofing Felt of superior quality. SEND FOR piain AND RANOY MILLINER, removed from . 


AMPLES AND CIRCULARS. 716 SPRING GARDEN STREET, to 
PENN ROOFING CO., $37 FRANKLIN STREET, 
107 SOUT i' SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Pa, | Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia 


































FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 


FRIENDS 


WILL FIND OUR 


ATTRACTIVE TO THEM WHEN VISITING THE CITY. 
We will always have choice shades of neat styles, suited to peop 


' 
of quiet good taste. Specta 


BLACK SILKS OUR SPECIALTY. Having con 


In these we know we have always given satisfaction to our customers, LARGE ST 


i 




















SAMPLES CHEERFULLY SENT WEEN REQUESTED. ror 
SAMUEL C. EASTBURN & Co., ieee are MLA 
S W. Cor. Eighth and Arch Stg,} 108™!™ 
K A U B, FRY MIER We are now receiving a full supply of | SHALL 
fresh-mined 
& EDWARDS, L 
Successors to C OAL, | 
" SEY & SON, | 
veal WHICH WE SHALL CONTINUE TO DEAL IN 
China, Glass, and EXCLUSIVELY n. B.—I 
Queensware. ; ~aep 
OLD STAND, 923 MARKET STREET, ISAAC K. WRIGHT & SON, a 
Opposite New Post Office, OFFICE, No. 124 South Second Street, Philadelphia, 
Are offering great inducements to Pee of 7 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, YARDS, {ie oe Street, below Oxford, N. P. R. R 
Se — po sent anand superior, quality. $18 Swanson Street, above Queen. E | 
SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, plain, | JOHN CO. WRIGHT. SAMUEL B. OHAPMAN + {FIR 
cut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefully selected 





and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the steed 











cash prices, Especial care devoted to our retail depart- Fi rniture Warerooms, 29] N. 10th Street, No. % 
ae aoe ie apie, in ‘tan one ‘or 3 aed an chine | I. F HO OPK I N « j 

= of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated | | Miciedieeeee at Durie * : ¥ EITH 

HOUSE OF Fine Cabi met Ware, and ne 

‘ WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, niture. 

WALTER BAK BR & OQ, | sa ave suse aarrzsses ov cam 7 

1780 ESTABLISHED IN 1780 | {> Repairing, Vemnbatng ani Upholstering neatlly done, ae 

MANUFACTURERS OF 1 36 YEARS EXPERIENCE _—~ 

i king plain work. WiLLIA 

Cocoa, Chocolate and |" ™%? } o18 

3 RB C. S HIMMELWRIGHT, Merchant Tailor, Bons 

roma, Sti 234 North Fourth Street. cass. LI) 

IN ALL FORMS KNOWN TO Prices moderate. SAMUBL 

; $< MH.J 

MODERN COMMERCE EVE RYTHING oie ae pintientente, Machi oon, 

HIGHEST MEDALS Received at INTERNATIONAL Woe Guetenet a 200 Illustree jy CALVIN’ 
EXHIBITIONS in PARIS and VIENNA, and at LOCAL — = mailed on receipt 10 cent 


EXHIBITIONS in all parts of the UNITED STATES. 





NEW SPECIALTY 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


I Send for Centennial Book to our Stores in Boston 
and New York. 





FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 





SS. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Matiress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 


to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4, 


x B. COHU, 


197 Warer Sr., N. Y. 


FARM. 


y.O LET FOR SIX MONTHS, FURNISHED IF 
desired, a medium-sized dwelling house, near 
Friends’ Meeting House at 15th and Race streets. 

Apply to T. H. SPEAKMAN, 
26 North Seventh Street, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML, BR, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
= 256 N, Twentieth St. No. 1116 Citron 8t. 


y 
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